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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 



A. E. BARTLETT 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 



This article is not a defense of the classics in opposition to science 
or to any other discipline. The conflict between the classics and 
science is rather a tradition than a reality. A few controversialists 
on both sides avail themselves of this tradition to indulge harm- 
lessly their sporting proclivities; but neither the controversialists 
nor their associates regard these disputations with any seriousness. 

No up-to-date classical teacher would restore the classics to 
their former supremacy. Few classical teachers who are thought- 
ful would take the responsibility of deciding whether or not the 
classics ought to be still further restricted; though we who teach 
Latin would all regret if it should prove necessary to limit any further 
a language and a literature so noble as the Greek. Every modern 
man, no matter how loyal he may feel toward those branches of 
learning to which he owes his professional and cultural training, 
may well cherish a special enthusiasm for science; to science he is 
indebted for the very fact that he is modern, with all the splendid 
radicalism which, in embryo at least, animates the modern man. 
All possible encouragement is due to the scientific instinct, not as a 
commercial asset, not as a utilitarian agency, but rather as a 
spiritual force which, to an extent that few scientists realize, is 
exalting our thought in every direction. As for mathematics, 
not only is it an invaluable discipline, not only is it an instrumental- 
ity without which science cannot take one progressive step, but all 
its suggestions are deeply philosophical and admit of countless 
ethical applications. Those newer branches which develop more 
fully the capacities of the individual or which prepare him for patri- 
otic citizenship or for the broader patriotism of humanity have a 
spiritual value that far transcends their more obvious service. 
If their addition to our curriculum has produced temporary con- 
fusion and inefficiency, these evils are due to imperfect adjustment 
and will in time be overcome. 
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This discussion is not intended, then, to uphold one course of 
study by assailing another. If it calls attention to advantages in a 
certain direction possessed by one branch, it does not imply that 
other branches lack compensating advantages in other directions. 
Nor does it attempt to present exhaustively the benefits of the 
classics, but to dwell on a single advantage which has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. It is merely a study, on the part of one 
who is interested professionally in the classics and interested by 
natural bent in psychology, of the psychological aspect of classical 
study. 

Some of our most indispensable disciplines, like some of our 
great human benefactors, show a bias so strong in one direction that 
if this bias were not counteracted by other studies it would lead to 
harmful results. The classics do not possess this one-sidedness. 
They furnish their own balance. They could, though unsupple- 
mented, produce a man of symmetrical development — not a man 
adequately equipped for the demands of our complicated civiliza- 
tion, yet a man of poise and breadth, of sobriety and good judgment. 

The Greeks possessed by instinct, and the Romans by inheri- 
tance from the Greeks, a strong sense of balance. This sense of 
balance is incorporated in the very structure of the language and 
the literary style, and it is unconsciously imbibed by every student 
of the classics. The value of such an influence in this age of fads 
and monomanias is inestimable. 

This power of the classics in promoting equilibrium of mind and 
character is greatly enhanced by their remoteness from the passions 
of our own age and from our habitual standards of judgment. 
Note, for instance, how the classics mediate between conservatism 
and radicalism. They reproduce the past and so appeal to con- 
servatism; yet by dealing with ideas and creeds so different from 
our own they encourage catholicity of sympathy and suggest that 
comparative study of institutions and religions which tempers con- 
servatism and often opens the way to an escape from its hmitations. 
The classics in monarchical ages have preserved the traditions of 
republicanism; in ages of bigotry they have fostered the sentiment 
of free thought; and in ages of barbarism or of materialism they 
have kept alive the dream of beauty and the passion for truth. 
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But I wish to limit the discussion still further, calling special 
attention to a single department of the mental life in relation to 
which the classics are admirably adapted to the promotion of a 
healthy equilibrium. The department to which I refer is the 
sphere of emotion. 

Modern life is so morbidly introspective, the repressed emotions 
are prone to such morbid manifestations, that one of our chief 
educational problems has to do with the proper treatment of emo- 
tion and self-consciousness. If we wholly suppress introspection 
we destroy an important means of progress; if we give it too great 
latitude we endanger the health and poise of the mind. Likewise, 
if we repress emotion too much we not only stunt our pupil's higher 
development, but we run the risk of bringing on later a violent 
reaction; on the other hand, if we overstimulate the emotions, we 
rear a race of sentimentalists, if not of libertines and criminals. 
Any curriculum, therefore, that stimulates mildly the emotional 
life without unduly arousing it has a psychological value worth 
considering. 

From this point of view most of our studies are deficient. The 
higher forms of modern literature by their intense appeal to per- 
sonal feeling lay too much emphasis on the subjective and emotional 
element. The keenly emotional life of the nervous modern man 
perpetuates itself in a keenly emotional literature, and this litera- 
ture reacts again on life and further intensifies the strain. Again, 
the material sciences, with their complete objectivity, and mathe- 
matics, with its abstract character, tend to the opposite extreme 
of discouraging emotional culture. The great Darwin's inability 
to enjoy music is an extreme example of emotional atrophy due 
to exclusive cultivation of the intellect. Any study which neglects 
emotional appeal must, unless carefully supplemented, produce an 
unsymmetrical development. We cannot attain desirable results 
and avoid danger by superimposing an exclusively intellectual 
training upon the underlying emotional fires of our modern psychic 
life. Those buried fires are liable at any time to break forth with 
disastrous results. Our only hope lies in the highest cultivation of 
emotion — in educating the emotions beyond the danger point. 

Now classical studies, by supplying an objectified form of 
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thought and feeling, give us the happy mean of intellectual and emo- 
tional impulse without overstimulation. Thus from a psychological 
point of view their value is pre-eminent. They induce tranquillity 
and health of mind without at the same time dulling the sensibilities. 

There are two causes for this tranquilizing effect of the classics — 
their innate repose, and their remoteness from our own life. 

The classics are less subjective and less passionate than modern 
writings. They were produced by men less introspective than we 
— men also who, being less repressed in the elementary activities 
of the natural man, had less need to give vent in language to their 
individual feelings. Such men, when they felt strong emotions, 
could express those emotions promptly in action. The rules of 
decorum among them were much less strict; morality was less 
developed. 

When a cultivated Greek or Roman suffered he gave full vent 
in tears and interjections to his grief. Caesar's aristocratic staff- 
officers wept at the prospect of a conflict with the German hordes. 
Cicero's friends, sitting about him as he delivered his last speech 
against Catiline, expressed by tears their concern for the orator's 
safety. Vergil does not hesitate on several occasions to present 
in tears his ideal hero Aeneas. These literary examples illustrate 
how much more freely the Romans could express their feelings by 
the natural emotional outlets. Under similar circumstances the 
modern man, especially in our Anglo-Saxon world, would preserve 
an aspect of steel, but would, if gifted with powers of literary expres- 
sion, immortalize on the printed page all the intensity of his inner 
experience. The companions of Socrates drank till they lay stupe- 
fied under the table, and in that haven they had neither the need 
nor the power to record their sensations. The modern man in the 
same walk of life imbibes temperately or advocates prohibition and 
then writes humorous anecdotes of inebriated heroes. We moderns 
unload upon our literature all the morbidness of our repressed emo- 
tions — a good way to rid ourselves of the emotions, if we could only 
find afterward some way to get rid of the literature. 

The ancient writer before he took up his pen had already by 
other means given adequate expression to his feelings and was not 
in need of allowing them literary utterance. Outside of the 
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drama, which then as now aimed to present real life, we find 
in his work little revelation of intense emotion. Of course there 
lived in those days, as in our own, gross writers who tried to shock 
their readers; but obscenity is not emotion. The general attitude 
of the classic writer is one of emotional reserve — not the studied 
reserve of the modern self-controlled man, but the natural reserve 
of the healthy and satisfied natural man. 

Thus the classics come to us from a race that possessed enough of 
the spiritual to give them charm, yet not enough to make them 
painfully self-conscious. The literature of that race, like its art, 
imparts to us the calm of the world's youth-time, before the soul's 
great anxieties had come to furrow the brow of mankind. 

Again, whatever tumult did exist in the heart of the Greek and 
Roman is softened by the perspective of centuries. The din of 
battle cannot be heard through that vast distance. The very 
language is so strange to us that we can scarcely conceive of its 
use to express real passion and anguish. The modes of living 
revealed in classical literature, the habits of thought, the religious 
ideals are so unfamiliar as to throw an atmosphere of unreality 
about the revelations. The Greeks and Romans glide before us 
like the shades of their spirit world — not always comfortable, 
indeed, yet hardly substantial enough for real suffering. The 
unreality of this fairy tale takes away all its sting. 

Thus the classics, while appealing sufficiently to emotion, appeal 
to it so gently as to cultivate it without exciting it. They quiet 
the turbulence of the passionate; they stimulate the sensibilities 
of the stolid; they bring all men nearer to an average of refined sen- 
sibility. By the labor required for their mastery they subdue our 
wilfulness and sloth, while by the beauty and humanness which 
find expression in them they insure against that loss of finer feeling 
so often characteristic of technical study without a vital bond of 
union with the human affections. On their scientific and concrete 
side they repress the exuberant imagination and force upon it 
something of logical coherence, providing it at the same time with 
rich material for thought and imagery, giving content to the 
philosopher's speculation, adding method to the poet's madness. 



